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“The effeminate homosexual minority of sodomites who made their ap- 
pearance in the first generation of the eighteenth century have to be located 
in the city in the same alternations between center and neighborhood, and 
between driving desire and domestic romance, that contained the sexual 
lives of the majority of men and women” (p. 91). By situating them in that 
complex cultural system, he is able to offer a rich and multifaceted analysis. 
In many ways, ultimately, the world of female prostitutes becomes the frame 
and context for much of Trumbach’s study. What is more, Trumbach makes 
geography act as a window into the cultural and social: thus, the physical 
proximity of the sodomite and female prostitute in the 1700s, for instance, 
is reiterated in their language and styles. While the rest of the collection will 
provide an important foundation for further work, Trumbach’s essay offers 
a fine example of how that work may yet be carried out. 


DANIEL HuREWITZ 
Department of History 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Priapus Poems: Erotic Epigrams from Ancient Rome. Translated by 
RicHARD Hooper. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1999. Pp. 147. 
$35.00 (cloth). $14.95 (paper). 


Richard Hooper’s recent translation of The Priapus Poems: Erotic Epigrams 
from Ancient Rome is refreshing, witty, and, in the words of Judith Hallett, 
“absolutely brilliant.” Hooper has managed to capture the essence of the 
original poems, portraying the humor, social background, and sexual in- 
nuendos of the Latin. He has even managed to create rhyme schemes 
where no such scheme existed in the original, the mark of a truly creative 
classicist. The collection of poems, written by an unknown author or au- 
thors, consists of epigrams regarding the god Priapus, whose function in 
the Roman pantheon of gods was to protect both the house and gardens 
from thieves by punishing them with rape, using his incredibly large phal- 
lus. The Priapea (as the collection is called in Latin) is followed by several 
poems by known Latin authors that also mention Priapus. English transla- 
tions are printed side by side with the original Latin. Hooper’s commen- 
tary serves as an excellent reference, helping the nonspecialist understand 
innuendos in the poems and providing technical notes for the classicist. 
The work would be useful for those studying the history of sexuality, Greek 
and Roman history, and, of course, Latin. It should be noted that the 
poetry is graphic (in a modern sense) but entertaining and is sure to keep 
the open-minded student interested. While Hooper is aware of gender 
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issues in his analysis, some of the poems are misogynistic. This, unfortu- 
nately, is the reality of history, and thus the reality of the primary sources 
from which we study history. 

The introductory essay has three major elements: (1) a description and 
assessment of the god Priapus, (2) a summary of ancient Greek and Ro- 
man sexual/social history, and (3) an overview of issues pertaining to the 
authorship, poetic format, and nature of the collection. Hooper provides 
an easy-to-understand, quick survey of ancient Mediterranean sexuality. 
He is careful to look at sexuality within a larger framework of society and 
to include women in his survey. I agree with Hooper’s assessment that 
analysis of ancient sexuality “must go beyond the semantic game of rede- 
fining homosexual and bisexual” (p. 6). 

Since Priapus is a male god, the poems focus on relations between men 
and boys or women and are written from a male point of view. The reader 
should be aware that women are treated as objects rather than subjects. 
This, of course, is a major problem in the study of ancient sexuality since 
modern analyses often echo the sources; however, Hooper does at least 
refer briefly to female homoeroticism. 

Hooper theorizes that because ancient Greeks sequestered women, they 
created “social pressures” that gave rise to pederasty, but because the Ro- 
mans “offered a less closed environment than Athens” for women, they 
did not foster it (p. 15). This is in contradiction to Eva Cantarella, who 
believes that pederasty became more acceptable in Rome during the late 
republic and the empire, though pederasts had been prosecuted in early 
Rome.' The exact nature of Roman law regarding pederasty is hard to pin 
down. Scholars have long argued over the infamous /ex Scantinia, which 
purportedly outlawed passive homosexual behavior in freeborn Roman 
males, but not in male slaves. However, the wording, date, and enforce- 
ment of the law are all a controversial mystery; extant references to the law 
in literature are vague; and, in any event, Juvenal suggests that the law was 
not enforced in the second century A.D. (Satire 2.43-50). 

Epigram 3 may not support Hooper’s theory of Roman pederasty: “Cast 
about for what, though given freely, won’t run out. Give to me now what 
you may later seek to give in vain, once fuzz invests your cheek . . .” (p. 
48); nor do the extant stories, preserved by Suetonius and later biogra- 
phers, of Roman emperors who engaged in sexual relations with male 
youths bolster Hooper’s argument. The young Julius Caesar, for example, 
was reported to have had an affair with King Nicomedes, whom he met 
during his military and diplomatic endeavors in Asia Minor; Caesar was 


‘Eva Cantarella, Bisexuality in the Ancient World, trans. Cormac O Cuilleanain (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1992), 104-55. Originally published as Secondo natura 
(Rome: Editori Riuniti, 1988). 
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teased by his soldiers in a triumphal procession (Suetonius Divius Julius 
49). While Hooper finds the behavior of Caesar’s army apotropaic (using 
eroticism to ward off evil; see pp. 2-3, 35 n. 7), I am more inclined to 
believe that the army was making fun of Caesar. In any event, Hooper’s 
interpretation is based on Athenian Greek evidence. Pederasty was also 
incorporated into Spartan life, where women were not secluded indoors 
and had a higher status. While segregation of the sexes was nonetheless 
practiced in Sparta, Hooper does not address in his conclusion the relative 
freedom of Spartan women (as compared to their Athenian counterparts), 
the possibility of diachronic change in sexual mores at Rome, or the vari- 
ety of individual ideas regarding sex.” 

Hooper notes that Roman women were always under the guardianship 
of either their fathers or husbands (p. 4). While this was true for the most 
part, there were some exceptions. Emperor Augustus passed legislation 
that exempted women from such restraint if they had three or four chil- 
dren, depending upon their social status.* Although Hooper does note 
later that women did attend to their own business by the end of the re- 
public (p. 12), his assessment of this issue could have been made clearer. 

Despite these criticisms, Hooper’s essay provides an interesting, concise 
overview of sexuality placed within a broader historical context and is ex- 
planatory of the poetry. He believes that the poems were originally pub- 
lished as a book by one author (although he acknowledges that among 
classicists much controversy exists on this point). I am inclined to agree 
with his assessment, noting particularly the first epigram, which advises the 
reader either to draw down Priapus’ tunic “or else read on” (p. 48). Hooper 
finds a similarity among the poems from which he draws his conclusion, a 
technique that is often used by classicists to determine authorship when no 
other means exist. While Hooper’s discussions of Aristophanes and 
Euripides (p. 2), as well as of poetic meter (pp. 26-34), do presuppose 
knowledge of Greco-Roman classics, they are not essential to understand- 
ing the introduction or the poems. The notes to the introduction contain 
basic explanations that may further help the nonspecialist. Greek words are 
not transliterated, but most are translated (one exception is evos on p. 9). 

Overall, the poems are funny and well translated, the work as a whole 
serves a large audience, and I would definitely recommend it to readers. 
The poems bring to light aspects of common Roman life that are difficult, 


2“Tt follows that no one should speak of the Roman attitude toward male homosexuality, 
in the singular, nor should anyone try to describe perceptions of that subject in the Roman 
world from a small range of texts. The true picture must show all sorts of exceptions, 
contradictions, and tensions.” Ramsay MacMullen, “Roman Attitudes to Greek Love,” in 
Homosexuality in the Ancient World, ed. Wayne R. Dynes and Stephen Donaldson (New 
York and London: Garland Publishing, 1992), 341. 

3Sarah Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity (New 
York: Schocken Books, 2d ed., 1995), 151. 
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if not impossible, to glean from other sources, which focus primarily on 
the Roman aristocracy. The collection contains a wealth of information 
about horticulture, sex, gender, worries of theft in a subsistence economy, 
and other issues pertinent to the average Roman. 


WALTER PENROSE 
History Program 
City University of New York Graduate Center 


Becoming: The Photographs of Clementina, Viscountess Hawarden. By CAROL 
Mavor. Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1999. Pp. 213. $59.95 
(cloth). $19.95 (paper). 


In 1995, Carol Mavor published Pleasures Taken: Performances of Sexual- 
ity and Loss in Victorian Photographs. Her new book, Becoming: The Photo- 
graphs of Clementina, Viscountess Hawarden, is a study of a little-known 
female pioneer of British photography who lived from 1822 to 1865. In 
turning to these images, Mavor builds on her earlier work and considers 
issues of Victorian motherhood, homosexuality, and perversion, as well as 
photography. Becoming is well illustrated with many of Viscountess 
Hawarden’s photographs of her family and other adolescents and contains 
autobiographical material about the author herself. 

While she writes with intensity, Mavor delays approaching the body of 
her text until she has presented a series of preliminary observations. In the 
“Preface,” she notes that Viscountess Hawarden’s working life lasted only 
eight years (1857-65); that while she entered her work in exhibitions and 
sold five prints to Charles Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), until recently she was 
virtually unknown; and that her photographs, around eight hundred in 
number, are primarily sensual pictures of her daughters, taken in a few 
rooms in her South Kensington home. While these portraits conform to 
Victorian expectations of the way women should look, there is an erotic 
aspect to her images that is still frequently overlooked. For example, in 
Charles Derwent’s 1996 review in the New Statesman of an exhibition of 
Hawarden’s photographs at the Victoria and Albert Museum, he repre- 
sented Hawarden as “a lady imprisoned in a tower,” who sought to escape 
from Victorian conventions through photography. He saw her world as 
claustrophobic and contained, and the sexuality in her photographs as 
repressed. It is this idea of a repressed heterosexuality that Mavor chal- 
lenges in this book. 

Between 1846 and 1864, Hawarden gave birth to ten children, eight 
of whom survived. Unlike her contemporary, Julia Margaret Cameron, 
who turned to photography after her children were grown, Hawarden 


